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A COMPARATIVE SKETCH OF THE MENOMINI i 
By ALANSON SKINNER 

THE Menomini were found by Europeans in the vicinity of 
Green Bay, Wisconsin, not far from the present reservation. 
Their own tradition states that they first came into existence 
as transformed animals at the mouth of the Menomini River, near 
where the city of Marinette now stands. Certain it is that the 
Menomini have occupied the general vicinity of the region in which 
they now live for a comparatively long period, probably as neighbors 
to the Winnebago, who have a very similar origin myth. They 
state that they did not come into contact with the Sauk, their 
nearest cultural relatives, until considerably later — ^an assertion 
borne out by historical evidence. Besides the " official " tradition of 
their origin, there is a firm conviction among the older men that 
at one time their ancestors dwelt farther east, by the shores of the 
salt water. 

Material Culture 

In some respects, owing to the collections preserved in various 
museums scattered throughout the country, the material culture 

• Several years before his death, the late Dr William Jones made a preliminary 
trip to the Menomini reservation in northern Wisconsin under the auspices of the 
American Museum of Natural History of New York. His intention was to return 
to the tribe at some future time in order to make a more detailed study, but his un- 
timely demise ended these plans abruptly. As the Menomini are little known to 
ethnologists, save through Hoffman's paper in the 14th Annual Report of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology, the museum was desirous of continuing the work in this field, 
and consequently I was detailed to take up the task where Dr Jones left off. 

In 1909 I paid a flying visit to the reservation, and in the summer of 1910 a more 
extended stay was made, supplemented by a still longer visit in 191 1. A very complete 
collection representing the ethnology of the tribe was secured, and data were collected 
with the intent of publishing a monograph on the Menomini at some not far distant 
date. At present Mr John V. Satterlee, U. S. Government interpreter, a half-breed 
member of the tribe, is engaged as permanent field-worker for the museum in further 
adding to the data which he has very materially assisted in collecting, and the writer 
expects to pay several more visits to the reservation in furthering this work. 
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of the Central Algonkin peoples, the Sauk, Fox, Winnebago,^ 
Potawatomi, and Kickapoo, affords better material for comparison 
with that of the Menomini than any other phase of their ethnology. 
The Ojibway and the Ottawa in general are not included because 
their affinities seem to lie with the northern Algonkin group. 

Garments. — In the main the garments of the olden time Men- 
omini were almost identical with those of the Sauk, Fox, Winnebago, 
and Potawatomi. They were not much different from those of the 
Ojibway, but lacked a number of their characteristics, this being 
more especially noticeable when the northern bands are considered. 
They also showed some similarities to the Iroquois and more 
eastern Algonkin tribes — the Lenapd or Delaware in particular. 

Like their neighbors, the Sauk and Fox, the Menomini men 
roached their hair, but this coiffure was assumed for warlike pur- 
poses only; the ordinary style was to wear the hair long and flowing, 
with the scalp-lock hanging braided from the crown. The daily 
headdress was a fur band, preferably of otterskin, or a woven sash 
bound around the brows. A northern and western feature was 
the use of the entire skin of an otter worn turbanwise. 

The shirts and leggings formerly used by the men were of 
leather, often dyed a dark blue or black, and generally embroidered 
with porcupine quills. So fa,r as my knowledge extends the custom 
of dyeing the clothing was not common in the east, but sporadic 
examples occur. The Florida Seminole still dye their buckskin 
leggings a reddish brown with oak bark. The so-called Missisauga, 
or eastern band of Ojibway, are known to have made black-dyed 
moccasins some years ago, and the custom of coloring small pouches 
and other leather objects designed to be decorated with porcupine 
quill-work was rather more widely spread. 

While the breechclouts of the Sauk, Fox, Winnebago, and 
Ojibway of today are invariably decorated with beadwork, those 
of the Menomini are plain, and there is evidence that this was always 
the case. 

Menomini moccasins were puckered in front, and were of the 
soft-soled woodland type. They resemble an antique Ojibway form, 

' The Winnebago are Siouan linguistically, but belong to the same general cultural 
area. 
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and are like those of the Delaware and of the Mohawk Iroquois. 
They are entirely different from those worn by the Sauk, Fox, 
Winnebago, and Potawatomi. 

Owing to the fact that they lived so far from the buffalo country, 
robes made of buffalo skin were seldom if ever to be had, although 
smaller ceremonial articles made from buffalo skin or bone were 
used. 

The women's costume resembled that of the other Central 
tribes. It was a two-piece garment in contradistinction to the 
simple single gown of the Plains and the north. Besides its range 
in the Central region, this type had a somewhat widespread eastern 
distribution. It was found among the Iroquois of New York, 
and the Delaware, although there is reason to believe that these 
peoples never used upper garments, other than robes before Euro- 
pean contact, wearing only a skirt or leggings. A somewhat 
similar type of two-piece woman's garment has been observed 
among the Missisauga Ojibway, the Penobscot of Maine, and the 
Seminole of Florida. The Cheyenne, when first known, used this 
type of squaw dress but later abandoned it. The chief variations, 
within and without the Central district, occur in the presence or 
absence of a waist, and its shape. 

Among the Menomini the garments were a shirt-waist, formerly 
plain, but now adorned with a huge ruffled cape; a skirt made of a 
piece of square leather wrapped once around the waist, and left 
open at one side. The border of the skirt was beautifully orna- 
mented with porcupine-quill embroidery. Short leggings, reaching 
to the knees, and dainty moccasins completed the costume. 

The favorite way of wearing the hair was to plait it in a single 
braid down the back, but it was sometimes " clubbed " and cov- 
ered with a cylindrical headdress from which swung beaded or 
quilled trailers. This type is more often found among the Sauk, 
Fox, and Winnebago. In earlier times it is said that the woman's 
headdress was not ornamented. 

Of course, in recent years, buckskin has given way to traders' 
cloth, and porcupine quills to beads, and later to silk ribbon ap- 
plique, but the general type of the garments has remained the same. 
Nowadays the women cover their costume with a profusion of 
German silver brooches of native make. 
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Lodge Types. — For dwellings the Menomini employed the 
square bark-lodge for summer,. and the semi-globular mat-house for 
winter. They apparently have no knowledge of the dirt-lodge. 
For ceremonial purposes only, they employ the long-house. The 
square bark-house was formerly found throughout all the Central 
region, among the Santee Sioux, the southern and Missisauga 
bands of Ojibway, the Iroquois, the New England tribes, the New 
York Coastal Algonldn, and the Delaware. The distribution of 
the semi-globular house is almost equally wide. It was not used 
by the Iroquois, but was found to the north among the Ojibway 
and Cree. The Menomini have no knowledge of the conical lodge, 
and indeed this seems to be a more northern and western feature. 

Manufactures. — In their ordinary implements and processes 
the Menomini resemble, riot only the other Central Algonkians, 
but, to a lesser extent, the more northern, southern, and eastern 
tribes of the woodlands as well, for cognizance of the domestic 
arts, manufactures, and utensils is apt to spread in ratio with the 
usefulness of the knowledge in question in a given environment. 
Thus a marked difference will be found between the tribes roughly 
comprised in the area east of the Mississippi and the Plains 
people whose environment demands different usages and utensils. 

Tanning. — ^The tanning process as practised by the Menomini 
occurs among the following tribes with inconsiderable variation: 
Sauk, Fox, Winnebago, Ojibway, eastern Cree, Iroquois, and, in 
the northwest, the Chippewyan. In the south a somewhat similar 
process, differing however in several essentials, has been reported 
among the Florida Seminole and the Choctaw. It has nothing 
in common with the .Plains in detail, though the same general 
processes, such as scraping and fleshing, are in part the same, but 
different tools are used. 

The Menomini process consists in flaying, scraping, beaming 
with a draw-shave shaped implement over a smoothed and obliquely 
inclined log, various washings and soakings in liquor made from 
dried deer's brains mixed with water, softening by rubbing with a 
wooden spatula, and smoking. Buffalo rawhide is said to have been 
used for shields, as among the Winnebago and perhaps Sauk and Fox. 
The rawhide parfllches or trunks of the latter were unknown to the 
Menomini. 
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Pottery. — ^The potter's art as practised among the Menomini 
differed from what little we know of that of the surrounding tribes. 
Prepared clay was daubed over a ball of basswood twine and allowed 
to dry. When the clay coating was sufficiently dry for use, the 
twine was unravelled from within it, and the earthen shell remained. 
This received some finishing touches and was then ready for use 
without further preliminary save drying in the sun. Firing was 
not known. Dr Paul Radin has assured me that the process 
employed by the Winnebago is entirely different, and my personal 
notes taken in 1908 among the northern Ojibway state that these 
people used the more common coil method. 

Weaving, Textiles. — In common with the other Central tribes, 
the Menomini make excellent woven bags of several varieties, which 
they use for holding all manner of things, from clothing to sacred 
medicines. These are usually made from basswood twine orna- 
mented with geometric designs, and conventional representations 
of animals. Many of the designs are symbolic, but knowledge of 
their meaning is largely lost. They use life figures less often than 
some of their neighbors. Bags of this kind, with very similar 
designs, are not only common to all the Central tribes, but are found 
to some extent among the Ojibway, especially those of the southern 
and Missasauga bands. They were once found among the Dela- 
ware,^ and there is documentary evidence that they were used by 
the New York coastal Algonkin, and, perhaps, though this is less 
certain, by the Iroquois. 

The Menomini followed the widespread custom of weaving 
reed floor mats, and they used these also for one inner lining of 
their wigwams. A lesser art was the manufacture of woven sashes, 
also found among the Central tribes in general, and in the east at 
least among the Iroquois. As has been stated elsewhere, they 
formerly wove various ornaments from the quills of the porcupine. 

A modern occupation is the weaving of belts, bags, and fobs 
from beads, which has been described in detail by Hoffman. This 
recent practice is very widespread throughout North America, 
and is in the east and central regions probably a direct offshoot of 

* M. R. Harrington, Some Customs of the Delaware Indians, Museum Journal, 
University of Pennsylvania, vol. i, pt. 3, fig. 33, p. 54. 
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the old time quill weaving. In the west and south this may not 
be the case. It is also possible that in the eastern coastal region 
shell beadwork was the prototype of this form. 

Quillwork. — Menomini porcupine quillwork is a thing of the 
past as an art, but examples of this work were to be obtained on 
the reservation until recently. In former times it was very largely 
used. Owing to the scarcity of this beautiful antique work, little 
can be said of it from a comparative standpoint. It was open, 
delicate tracery rather than the solid embroidery of the plains, and 
resembles in this respect the very old examples in the Peabody 
Museum at Cambridge. Most of these were collected from the 
Ojibway, but some may come from other tribes. The work also 
closely resembles old Seneca, Iroquois, Huron, and New England 
Algonkin embroidery in quills and moosehair. It is less like what 
I have seen of the Sauk, Fox, and Winnebago, which resembles 
that of the Plains area, solid designs rather than openwork. A few 
species are of woven quills, and such specimens are in existence from 
the New York coastal Algonkin, the Cree, and the Athapascan 
peoples of the far northwest. 

Agriculture — Wild Rice. — The Menomini were not dependent 
upon the chase as much as their northern neighbors the Ojibway, 
nor were they so thoroughly agricultural as some of the more east- 
ern tribes, notably the Iroquois. Their place was between the two. 
Corn was the staple, but beans and squashes were also grown. 
About tobacco the statements of the old people conflict. Many, 
in common with the Ojibway and Cree to the north, claim that 
they did not know tobacco before the advent of Europeans, but used 
a variety of kinnikinik. This seems most plausible for, although 
there is a myth of the Manabus cycle accounting for the origin of 
tobacco, this may well refer to kinnikinik. 

Wild rice disputed with corn the premier place among Menomini 
vegetable foods. The harvest was attended by no little ceremonial, 
including sacrifices to the Powers Above, who gave the grain, and the 
Thunderers. The braves, or police, had charge of the harvest and 
prevented anyone from gathering the rice or even venturing upon 
the beds until the time appointed by the chief. There seems to 
have been no distribution of the beds among individuals, but rather 
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a communal use of the whole. There was a taboo against carrying 
the seeds from one lake and planting it in another. The subject has 
been admirably treated from a comparative standpoint by Jenks in 
the Nineteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
and need not be duplicated here. A number of varieties of berries 
and roots, including the wild potato, were also used by the Indians 
as food. 

Food and Its Preparation. — ^The Menomini had a large number 
of recipes for the preparation of corn foods, many of which must have 
been in vogue among their neighbors, but lack of data from other 
tribes prevents us from treating this subject with the attention that 
it deserves. There are a number of similarities with the Iroquois ^ 
and the Delaware.^ Husking bees were frequent in the fall, as 
they were among the Sauk and Fox, and probably other Central 
tribes. 

Paunch boiling, and cooking in birch-bark dishes swung over 
the fire were practised. These customs are found to the north 
among the Cree and probably the Ojibway, and among certain 
Plains tribes, notably the Blackfeet. Whether they are known to 
the other Central Algonkians remains to be seen. Stone boiling 
is said to have been unknown. 

, The Menomini preferred to roast their meat rather than to boil 
it. This is not true of their northern cousins the Ojibway and Cree. 
As usual data is lacking for the other Central tribes, but presumably 
they were more accustomed to boil their meats than to roast them. 

Fish, especially sturgeon, was formerly very largely eaten, but 
at present the Indians are, unable to obtain them as abundantly 
as when they lived on the lake shore. Sturgeon roe, prepared in 
various ways, was a favorite article of diet. 

Travel and Transportation. — ^The dug-out canoe was the Menom- 
ini carryall par excellence, but the birch-bark canoe played a second- 
ary part. It is probable that the Menomini were better canoe- 
men and poorer horsemen than any other of the Central tribes. 
The reason is not hard to find. Their environment was one of heavy 
forests to be traversed principally by water, hence the canoe was 

1 A. C. Parker, Some Iroquois Corn Foods, Bull. N. Y. Stale Museum. 

2 Heckewelder, Indians Inhabiting the States of Pennsylvania and New York. 
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a constant necessity until very recently, whereas, lacking prairies 
to a greater extent than the Winnebago, Sauk and Fox, and other 
more southern and western tribes, they did not obtain or use horses 
until recent years. As a consequence, all the trappings — saddles, 
hobbles, and the like — ^which are used by the Menomini are copied 
from their nearest neighbors. The Winnebago used the dugout 
canoe, and the Ojibway bands lying nearest the Central tribes 
also did to a certain extent, but the birch-bark craft was essentially 
their favorite vessel. 

The travois was unknown to the Menomini on the one hand, 
and on the other they lacked the toboggan of the north. They used 
the pack-strap, in common with the other Central tribes and the 
northern and eastern groups, but they did not have the carrying- 
basket found in the east. The parflgche of the plains and the raw- 
hide trunk of the Sauk and Fox were alike unknown to the Menomini, 
who made birch-bark baskets serve for their food, and woven bags 
for carrying household effects. 

Signs, Signals, and the Sign Language. — ^A system of signs for 
marking the trails in the forest was once in vogue, but has largely 
died out. The Ojibway and Cree still use these extensively. The 
sign language is almost forgotten. Picture writing 15 fairly well 
developed. Song scrolls on birch bark and representations of 
dreams on bark or wood are found. 

Art. — ^The art of the Menomini was decorative and religious. 
Decorative designs occur on almost everything which they used. 
Geometric forms prevail, but realistic figures are not uncommon. 
A great many figures had a certain amount of symbolism. For 
instance, on a woman's paddle appears the incised figures of a lacrosse 
bat and a war club, placed there by the man who carved the im- 
plement. These are symbolic of the Thunderers, and signify that 
the maker was under their protection. Again, the totem of the 
maker or owner frequently appears in various utensils. On bags 
one discovers woven designs representing various sacred or semi- 
sacred animal gods, placed there with the hope of soliciting the 
patronage of the power represented. 

Symbolism in color is also found — red signifies day, hence also 
dawn, light, warmth, summer, happiness. Black on the contrary, 
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or blue — for the Menomini do not distinguish between these colors, 
and green as well — means night, sorrow, winter, or death. Again, 
since red signifies day and dawn, it is also used to represent the 
east, and black generally means the north. These colors with their 
meanings are used chiefly in ceremonials. The colors used in 
embroidering women's moccasins, and in the appliqu6 work on 
female dresses are said to have reference to the Sacred Sisters of 
the Eastern Sky, who are the patrons of women. How far this 
color symbolism extends to other tribes in this or other regions, 
I am unable to state. Data is lacking, but this, as usual, does not 
necessarily mean that these things are unknown among them. 
Oddly enough, save for the three or four colors enumerated, I have 
been unable to get any further symbolism. 

Religion 
General Concepts. — Here again, so far as our information goes, we 
find the Menomini in general accord with their neighbors, save that it 
appears that the Menomini have reduced their scheme of the uni- 
verse to a more definite system. They divide the universe into 
two main sections, the Upper and Lower worlds. These in turn 
are divided into four parts or tiers each, and are separated by the 
earth. Each world has its presiding deity. The Upper world, 
peopled by beneficient Powers, is ruled by Mate Hawatuk, who 
dwells in the fourth tier of heaven. Beneath him come the Thun- 
derers, mythical birds inhabiting the ether above the air, the 
golden eagles, and the lesser birds of the air, commanded by the 
bald eagles, in descending order. These are his servants, and, since 
they come into actual contact with mankind, and Mate Hawatuk 
does not, they receive more actual homage than their master, who 
really appears only as a figurehead. The Powers below are gov- 
erned by a white bear who resides in the fourth tier of the under- 
world. He has a " naked bear " as his especial attendant. The 
other tiers in ascending order towards the earth contain his servants. 
The first is a white panther with its attendant, a white beaver, 
then a white deer with its attendant, a black wildcat, and, next the 
earth, the horned hairy snakes. Unlike Mate Hawatuk, the 
supreme god beneath, because of his power for evil, which renders 
him an object of dread, receives many direct sacrifices. 
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Similar beliefs seem to occur to the north among the Ojibway 
and Cree, who make elaborate offerings to the chief underground 
bear in order to secure their food supply. Something of the sort 
is also found among the Menomini, though the apology to the bear 
before slaying it does not seem to occur. Whether the concomitant 
beliefs concerning the other tiers of " Heaven " and " Hell " are 
also held by the Ojibway and Cree, I can not say, but the evidence 
that I have gathered among them seems to suggest this. As for 
the Central tribes, beyond the knowledge that they know of the 
Thunderbirds, we have very little to go by. It is possible that the 
Delaware have a somewhat similar scheme of the universe, but they 
have a twelvefold division. With characteristic formality the 
Menomini have assigned to each of the Powers its exact name and 
definite place in the proper tier, whereas there is reason to think 
that the neighboring tribes are more vague in their conceptions 
of the Manitous. Dr Wissler points out that similarities in the 
beliefs concerning the strata of the upper and lower worlds have 
been found by Dr Walker among the Teton Dakota. 

After-world. — ^The Menomini believe in a four-day journey to 
the hereafter; before reaching the goal the soul is tested and must 
cross a log bridge guarded by a dog. Many Menomini religious 
concepts are shared to a lesser degree by the tribes to the north, 
namely the Ojibway, Ottawa, and Cree, who in the northern 
part of their territory, where I have been among them, seem to have 
a disintegrated version of most Central Algonkin concepts. Other 
beliefs concerning the fate of the soul and its journey to the after- 
world are found in very similar forms among the neighboring Sauk, 
Fox, and Winnebago, and to a lesser extent also among the Eastern 
Cree and Ojibway. That some of these theories have very wide 
credence is proved by the fact that the particular point in question, 
the beliefs concerning the journey of the soul to the afterworld, 
occur in very similar versions among such widely separated peoples 
as the Seneca Iroquois and the Seminole, which seems to indicate 
that a search would reveal them in the intervening region. 

Worship. — The customs connected with the worship of the 
various gods seem also fairly widespread, but here we have still 
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less upon which to base our comparisons with other tribes. We 
do know, however, that all the Central Algonkin possess means 
of manipulating their deities through various formulae, charms, and 
bundles of associated charms. Only extended study will bring out 
the differences and similarities between the methods employed. 
Certain it is, that the bundle of the Menomini, and probably the 
bundles of the other tribes of the region, differs from those of the 
northern plains Indians — the Blackfoot for example — in that it is 
conceived of and used as a unit, the songs usually referring to the 
bundle as a whole and rarely to the separate articles that go to 
make it up. 

The Medicine Lodge society, of course, forms a prominent feature 
of Menomini religious life, but in the presence of Dr Radin's article 
on the corresponding organization among the Winnebago, and 
Dr Hoffman's monograph detailed attention here is unnecessary. 
Suffice it to say that Hoffman's paper is by no means final — it is a 
good objective account, but the author never succeeded in pene- 
trating the deeper mysteries of the society. 

The orders of the Wabano and Jesukaid are also found, and here 
perhaps we have northern influence through the Ojibway and 
eastern Cree, among whom these classes seem to be of more im- 
portance than the Midd, but subsequent discoveries among the 
Central tribes may reverse this dictum. The so-called " Dream 
Dance " also has considerable vogue, but probably does not differ 
essentially from the corresponding dance among the Sauk, Fox, 
Winnebago, Potawatomi, and Ojibway, since all these tribes have 
obtained this ceremony from the Potawatomi of the prairies. 

Witchcraft. — Of a slightly different nature is the society of 
witches, which seems to have obtained admission to the ranks of 
the Medicine Lodge, probably of late years. The practices of the 
witches are entirely of a malevolent nature, and resemble very 
closely those found among the Sauk, Fox, Ojibway, Winnebago, and 
Iroquois. In fact the practice of the "black art" is probably 
very widely spread. The Menomini feature seems to be the for- 
mation of an organized society, yet among the Iroquois we find a 
somewhat similar association of witches in the Seneca Idos. 
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Distribution of Concepts. — One great reason for the wide dis- 
semination of religious and magical lore is the custom so universally 
found of buying the secrets of his success, in full or part, from a 
mighty magician. Among many Central and Northern tribes a 
man would frequently travel a great distance for the sake of pur- 
chasing a particularly famous or powerful medicine from its owner. 

Another reason for the spread of religious concepts is the fact 
that many of the religions of North America during historic, and 
in all probability in prehistoric times, were Messianic and mission- 
ary cults, so that ambassadors in the cause of these creeds spread 
them broadcast among a credulous population who would not 
accept other changes or innovations until convinced of their prac- 
tical use. The Central Algonkin have produced or received many 
such prophets. 

Folklore 

In regard to folklore, the Menomini have many features 
in common with the Fox, whom they closely resemble in some 
respects, particularly in regard to the motifs, rather than the 
method of narration of their stories. In the latter instance 
they more closely correspond to the standards of the Ojibway and 
Cree of the north, who prefer a long, detailed account to a short, 
curt, anecdote. Some of their main motifs, especially the Culture 
Hero cycle, are found far to the west, among the Assiniboin, who in 
turn must have had them from the Cree. The sacred portions of 
the stories of Manabos, being decidedly esoteric, may be original to 
them, but portions resemble the same cycle among the Fox. 

Besides the myths, lengthy legends occur, and short " true 
stories " very like those of the Fox are frequent. Lesser tales 
are of ten more widely spread, due perhaps to contact with the main 
current of the fur trade, flowing westward from the lakes; Thus 
we find the well-known Plains story of Turtle's war party among 
the Menomini, and again among the Seneca Iroquois. A rare 
feature in North American native folklore is the bodily adoption 
of European, probably French, tales. There is no migration myth, 
but there is a tradition that the Menomini came into existence as 
transformed animals within the limits of their historic habitat. 
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There is, however, an unofficial tradition that they once lived to the 
east. 

Social Life 

Organization. — The Menomini differ from their neighbors more 
in this phase of their existence than in any other. There is reason 
to believe that the Menomini came into the region which they at 
present occupy with their social organization completely formed, 
and, as environmental conditions did not require any change or 
modification for convenience sake, they have remained unchanged. 
Suffice is to say that what knowledge we have of the social organ- 
ization of the Sauk, Fox, Winnebago, and Kickapoo, goes to show 
that no two groups are alike. 

Tribal Divisions. — ^The Sauk, Fox, and perhaps Kickapoo and 
Potawatomi, possess two social divisions into which members of 
the tribe enter at birth, and which play a more or less important 
part in the selection of opposing parties for social and religious 
purposes. Nothing of the sort is found among the Menomini and 
Winnebago, yet there is very little in common between the two tribes. 
The Menomini are divided according to my information, Hoffman 
to the contrary notwithstanding, into ten exogamic phratries with 
paternal descent. The clans of which the phratries are composed 
are led by the clan which bears the same name as the phratry, and 
which is supposed to be composed of the direct lineal descendants 
of the original ten animals who became human to form the Me- 
nomini tribe. Not all of the clans have animal names, one of them 
being the Wave clan. The functions and rites of the clans, save 
that there is one royal, or leading, clan in the head phratry from 
which the tribal chiefs are selected (the office, by the way, tending 
to be hereditary), are vague. The joking relationship occurs, as it 
does among the Ojibway and Potawatomi. The mother-in-law 
taboo is found. Age societies, like those of the Plains, are unknown. 

In administering affairs, there is a council of chiefs and tribes- 
men. The braves, men who have achieved distinction in war, 
are the camp police, and there are also hereditary officers, who 
make peace in internecine brawls. Trials of offenders against 
law and order are held with set formality. A similar system is 
found among the Blackfoot. 
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Mortuary Customs. — Bodies are buried in the ground, with 
elaborate ceremonies, which seem to resemble those of the Winne- 
bago, at least superficially. Some features, such as the taking of 
the corpse through the window, or formerly through the back of 
the lodge, instead of through the door, are like those of the Ojibway 
north of Lake Superior, and many of the mourning customs closely 
resemble those of this tribe.^ 

Small grave houses identical with those of the neighboring 
Winnebago were observed and resembling those of the Sauk. I 
am not acquainted with Potawatomi and southern Ojibway burial 
customs, but suppose there is a similarity. The northern Sault- 
eaux, Ojibway, and Cree do not erect a house over the grave at 
present, but build a small fence around it. The Menomini made 
the headboard with the totem animal of the deceased. 

War Customs. — ^War chiefs are men who have received divine 
inspiration usually accompanied by instructions as to the making 
of a sacred war bundle. Here we are again embarrassed by a lack 
of published material, but it seems safe to assume that Menomini 
war customs were fairly similar to those of their Central neighbors. 
It is known that the Winnebago also had war bundles and sometimes 
joined with the Menomini in forays against mutual foes, but to 
what extent the rituals of the sacred objects were the same can 
not be stated. The Sauk and Fox also used these palladiums to 
manipulate the war gods. Apparently, from J. O. Dorsey's account 
of the Omaha, there were many points of similarity with them, but 
his account seems vague and incomplete, no doubt owing to the 
natural reluctance of the Indians to speak on the subject. On 
the warpath the leader was always accompanied by his nephew, 
and this is also true of the Winnebago. 

Conclusion 

On the whole, to sum up briefly, the Menomini resemble most 

those tribes directly in contact with them to the south, east, and 

west. They have received a slight influence from the north, but 

they differ manifestly from the tribes of the Plains. With the 

' See especially Peter Jones, History of the Ojebway Indians. 
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southeast, they have but little In common, save a belief In the 
hazardous journey of the soul to the afterworld, and some me- 
chanical processes In material culture. With the eastern wood- 
land tribes a larger number of similarities, many of them In regard 
to widespread beliefs and customs, may be noted, but, as has been 
stated, this does not seem remarkable when we consider that the 
contact of the Central and Eastern tribes along the highway of the 
Great Lakes was so long and continuous during the years of the 
fur trade, and take Into account the similarity of environment 
between these people and the MenominI, and the popular traditions 
of the latter which point to a former residence farther east. 

Thus it seems that t^e MenominI were among the first of the 
Central tribes to occupy their present area; it Is probable that they 
came into the region with their social organization fully developed. 
When other tribes appeared there came a gradual fusing of their 
material culture with that of their neighbors, the customs and 
processes best adapted to their environment and general mode of 
life being mutually assimilated. In the meantime the Immediate 
neighbors of the MenominI acted as buffers against innovations 
from the eastern, northern, western, and southeastern areas, so 
that the MenominI have remained the least affected after the 
general blend of local culture was over, of all the Central tribes, 
and stand today as most typical of the region which they represent. 
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